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American in Austria SaysWork. for C J,A. 4 RuinedHer Life, 



■' ■After Long Controversy, 
VJ ii& Collects $15,000 in 
Settlement of Claims 



ny CRAIG R. WHITNEY 

. v . ’ 1 Serial to Tti« N’t* York Tlmri 

. SALZBURG, Austria — From,] 969 to 
1973, MSrlhn Schneider provided cover 
for American Intelligence agenti tn Vien- 
na and Snlzburg by taking leases on 
aparlmonts so (hat they could be used 
for secret meetings. She has since suf- 
fered a nervous breakdown and near- 
bankruplcy. Perhaps U would have hap- 
pened anyway. But she believes her life 
was ruined by her Involvement with the 
# Ccntral Intelligence Agency. 

, The agency refused for more than three 
years, according to Miss Schneider, to 
give her a reasonable sctllcment on her 
claims. Then, on Dec. II, an associate 
gcheral counsel of the C.I.A., John K. 
Grcancy, paid her $15,000 in cash— one 
hundred $100 bills and another one hun- 
dred $50 bills — on the understanding that 
she would drop her claims and keep quiet 
4 about her association. • . - 

£ She decided to tell her ‘story anyway, 
and her account provides a glimpse into 
the way the C.I.A. has used American 
Civilians to hide covert activities abroad, 
fyost of what follows is her version, docu- 
mented by her correspondence with the 
agency over the last four years and by 
her negotiations with the American con- 
sul in Salzburg, Clifford J. Quinlan. 

dt : No Response to Questions 

\* Officials at the consulate 6nd at the 
embassy in Vienna, asked for their ver- 
sion of the affair, said questions could 
bo answered only In Washington. The 
New York Times submitted queries to the 
C.I.A. In October, after an Initial inter- 
view with Miss Schneider In the summer, 
but the agency has not responded. 

’“I have stopped lying for the GJ.A.," 
said Miss Schneider, who is now 45 years 
old. She says she is prepared to accept 
the consequences of telling her story 
pow. 

* Seven years ago. she hoped for a career 
as an opera singer in Vienna, where she 
was teaching piano at the American 
School. She look up offers ofi friends in 



f Martha Schneider, who now teaches music at a girls* school In Salzburg, 



the American cdihmunity To Rip rfrld an 
apartment and slowly became entangled 
in espidnage, ’ assumed identities and 
cover stories/ When the relationship came 
to, an end, she was left with overdue bills, 
an open ended Tease, v threats and little 
retourse to the law. 1 1 A 

No Hope For Career In Music 

• Today, after a nervous breakdown, she 
has no more hope Of a career jii music. 
She says that all she wants is 4, tb prevent 
even pne more p 
their trap headlon; 



even pne more person from falling into 
. ‘ * ng. 

Miss Schneider had been living in Vien 



, as I did.” 



pa for six years when the lease on her 
■apartment expired early in 1969. As a 
rhorus singer in the Vienna State Opera, 
she needed to find a new home quickly, 



and, she says, ?TFIs very - dlFFIcuino find 
a decent place in Vienna, especially ’in 
the winter, so I was letting my friends 
4n the American comnipnlty knotf ibftiit 
my problem." ^ 

• One night that February, she says, the 
telephone rang, end’ an American who 
■said he worked for the, Army thought, 
he could help. As she understood the 
arrangement was that she would, get a 
job working as a purchaser ior the rrfllH 
tary post exchange system, and / 

■work out of Rh apartment tne Gr 
ment would pay for. ,•>* 

"I found a place in summer, and move 
in in December,” she said. ‘They gavd 
me a contract lo sign, binding me’ to 
secrecy, and I ashed, ’What about the 
job?* ” 



~ At she tells It, ’The answer was. *ffcer* 
ts up job— we’re from the embassy and 
we sometimes have confidential conver- 
sations we don’t want, to hold In the enrb 
bassy. We want to use the apartment.’ * 
In the intelligence business, this Is known 
as a safe house. 

, C ' Cannot Recall Contract Terms * 
! Miss Schneider never g6t a c6py Of 
the contract, she saya, and she cannot 
remember its terms. She maintains that 
she did not became a government em- 
ployee by signing it and that her embassy 
contact, a reserve Foreign Service officer, 
told her. ’’You’ll never regret your associ- 
ation with the United States Government. 
I You've got to trust us.” 



• Her American contacts never told her 
for whom she worked and things ran 
smpothly at first. They paid the rent and 
they always gave notice before they came 
for a visit. * ’ 

“I wasn't supposed to come back until 
after the visits, ' she says, “but sometimes 
,i did. There were long conversations with 
people in foreign languages, I think from 
Eastern Europe." 

In the summer of 1970, Miss Schneider’s 
opera work took her to Salzburg for the 
■anpual music festival. Almost as soon as 
she arrived , another American, who iden- 
tified himself as Peter Fulk —not his real 
name— took her to dinner. She was anx- 
ious about her career, she said. 1 

’We’ll help you,’ he told me." Miss 
Schneider said. r "We help a lot of people. 
.!How do you think the others do it?* h$: 
.told me/’ 

» | Promises of Career Recalled 

?' Again, she went along. ‘They kept tell/ 
tng me, wc want to see you succeed.’?] 
Miss Schneider said. “They needed an 
apartment in Salzburg, the same as in.. 
Vienna. So they got me to agree to take 
'on the apartment in Salzburg in addition 
.to the one in Vienna. They said there’d 
hfe .no <Jn»nci#V'ji«H,;t9 W'. rd J ust be 
’the tenant." 

In November 1970, she signed a lease 
son Apartment 52 at Paris-Lodron-Strasso 
17. The lease\ which had no fixed dura- 
tion and provided for cancellation only 
after six months' notice and a court Judg- 
ment, did not say that the Government 
would share the rent, which was about 
$150 a month. r ‘ 

“I never considered the apartment in 
Salzburg as mine,’’ Miss Schneider said. 
But, she said, the responsibility for pay- 
ing the rent, furnishing the place, and 
buying cleaning supplies and curtains 
pressed in on her and crowded out her 
career.*. • . . - 

’ She lost some of her piano students 
In Vienna. Her income shrank. Her de- 
pendence on her contacts grew. Finally, 
her psychic and financial states both col- 
lapsed under the pressure in the autumn 
of 1972. 

v *’ Vienna Apartment Lease Canceled 
. \ The landlord In Vienna canceled the 
lease In September, just as she succeeded 
in arranging a singing audition in Munich. 
Without an apartment in Vienna, her 
American contacts — perhaps unsettled by 
the trouble she had been giving them on« 
the apartments — announced they would 
terminate the relationship. 

Mills Schneider never went to the audi- 
tion. She. suffered a qervous collapse. 



Confused, still not clear what naci Hap- 
pened to her, she moved to the Salzburg 
apartment, but was unable to pay her 
rent, which with utilities and heat came 
to about $240 a month. 

She Ij a precise, meticulous person with 
sharp, spare features. She saved every 
document and scrap of paper that fell 
into her hands during the apartment ar- 
rangements. f 

* After haying recovered, she tried to. 
findiout for. whom she' had been wo'rking 
and to get what she thought was a 
reasonable settlement of her debts. 

'They kept referring me to the proper 
people,” .she, says, “and refused to tell 
me who they were.’’ But. using a picture, 
she .tracked down Peter, fulk by ,hl$. real, 
name at. his home, in Berchtesgaden. He; 
has since retired and moved to .Washing- 
ton. ' .]&. ) • * j. . « 7 

* Appeal to Members of Congress 

Having once lived in River Edge, N.J., 
she turned . to New Jersey members of 
Congress for help. It was through them, 
she said, that she learned that the Depart- 
ment of State and the C.I.A. were han- 
dling her case. 

In November 1973, the Government 
made an offer , of $3,000. This was in- 
creased, after Congressional inquiries, to 
$3,300 in January 1974, Miss Schneider, 
said. She refused that amount and moved 
from the fateful apartment into a one- 
room- flat. The Government declined to 
increase its offer.. ‘ i 
Finally she turned to the American Civil 
Liberties Union and . to the press, and 
things began to happen. 

Last month Mr. Quinlan, the consul in 
Salzburg, wrote to her in longhand, “I 
have news for you at last.” He set up 
in appointment at the consulate for Dec. 
6, and wrote to her on that day, “The 
official who has come to discuss your 
claim is Mr. John Ki Greancy, whose title 
Is Associate General Counsel of the Cen- 
tal Intelligence Agency.” 

Although the A.C.L.U. liad not institut- 
ed a court proceeding on behalf of Miss 
Schneider, it did suggest informally to 
the C.J.A. in 1975 that $15,000 was the 
minimum to which she was fairly enti- 
tled. Mr. Greaney now offered her 
$15,000 as a settlement. 

« ”1 told Greaney,” she recalled, “that 
this was fine for my creditors, but what 
were they going to do for me. He turned 
cold and unsympathetic. I didn’t want 
their damn money] byt I was utterly 
alone. So I signed the release." 

The release, on consulate stationery, 
was witnessed by Mr. Quinlan. It reads 
:U follows: -< -**•* 5 • 



“I, Martha Schneider, hereby acknowl- 
edge receipt this day from the United 
States Government the sum of fifteen 
thousand dollars ($15,000) in full settle- 
ment of all obligations, claims or other 
indebtedness accruing to me arising out 
of, in connection with, or related to my 
relationship with the United States Gov- 
ernment from July 1969 to Ihe termina- 
tion of that relationship elective 30 
March 1973. I further agree that part of 
■my consideration for this settlement is 
to keep secret my former relationship 
with the United States Government.’’ - 
Miss Schneider teaches music at a girls’ 
school in Salzburg now. She is npt sure 
of her next step. \ ... „ 

“i wanted to return to a norm?.! life, 
she says, still with a trace of the Illusion 
that led her into the arrangement in 1969. 
“I wanted to be, restored to my music,, 
to my piano." It lies in storage. jn Vienqa 
now, with a cracked sounding h 9 $ r( * She 
keeps a color slide of jt in.her.pne-room 
apartment in Sal zburg. _ y - ; . • • 

Miss Schneider’s Appeals Traced 

Special to The N York Timer ’ t 4 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 30— According to 
Congressional staff aides, Martha Schnei- 
der appealed to New Jersey’s two senators 
and the representative of her home dis- 
trict for almost two years with requests 
for assistance in her case against the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency. .... 

“We have a file two inches thick on 
her, starting In January 1974." said an 
aide to Senator Harrison A. Williams Jr., 
the New Jersey Democrat An aide to 
Clifford P. Case, the Republican, said his 
Schneider file was “an Inch thick." She 
also corresponded with Representative 
Henry Helstoski. ’ 

The aides said they had made numerous 
inquiries on her behalf at Ihe State De- 
partment. They described her language 
as "intemperate” and "rudr." 

Jack D. Novick, a counsel of the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union in New York, 
said he had worked on behalf of Miss 
Schneider because her case was “a com- 
pelling example of the abusive and arro- 
gnnt way the C.I.A. has in dealing with 
American citizens, especially citizens 
overseas." He said the C I A. had coorced 
her into signing a secrecy agreement on 
her settlement . 



